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THE PASSING OF THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 

BY THE HON. W. A. PEFFER, LATE U. S. SENATOR FOR KANSAS. 



That the People's party is passing must be evident to all ob- 
servers. Why it is going and where, are obviously questions of 
present public concern. 

The party has a good and sufficient excuse for its existence. 
With our great war old issues were overshadowed and new forces 
came into play. The suspension of specie payments forced the 
government to adopt a new monetary policy, and the ignorance 
and prejudices of lawmakers afforded bankers a tempting oppor- 
tunity, of which they promptly availed themselves, to use the 
public credit for purposes of speculation. Our currency was con- 
verted into coin interest-paying bonds, the word " coin " was con- 
strued to mean gold, and the minting of silver dollars was discon- 
tinued. The general level of prices fell to the cost line or below 
it, and the people were paying seven to ten per cent, annual in- 
terest on an enormous private debt. Personal property in towns 
and cities was rapidly passing beyond the view of the tax- 
gatherer. Agriculture was prostrate. Farmers were at the mercy 
of speculators; the earth had come under the dominion of land- 
lords ; forests and mines were owned by syndicates ; railway com- 
panies were in combination ; wealth and social influence had 
usurped power, and the seat of government was transferred to 
Wall Street. 

These abuses were fruits of our legislation. Congress had 
forgotten the people and turned their business over to the money- 
changers. Both of the great political parties then active were 
wedded to these vicious policies which were despoiling the 
farmers and impoverishing the working classes generally. Gold 
was king and a new party was needed to shorten its reign. 

And hence it was that the People's party was born. It came 
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into being that government by the people might not perish from 
the earth. It planted itself on the broad ground of equality of 
human rights. It believed the earth is the people's heritage and 
that wealth belongs to him who creates it ; that the work of dis- 
tributing the products and profits of labor ought to be performed 
by public agencies ; that money should be provided by the gov- 
ernment and distributed through government instrumentalities 
so that borrowers might secure its use at an annual charge 
not exceeding two per cent., which is equal to two-thirds of the 
net average savings of the whole people. 

Charges for services rendered by private persons or corpora- 
tions entrusted with public functions — such as railroading and 
banking — had never before attracted much attention among the 
common people ; and as to interest for the use of money and rent 
for the use of land, they had been looked upon as things in the 
natural order, and therefore, being unavoidable, had to be en- 
dured. But the gold standard regime had driven the people to 
thinking. They saw that while they were paying from ten to a 
hundred per cent., according to the pressure of their necessities, 
for the use of money, the annual increase of the country's tax- 
able wealth had but little exceeded three per cent., including the 
advance of values by reason of settlement and labor. And rent, 
they saw, was the same thing as interest on the estimated value 
of the property. If all the people working together as one can- 
not save more than three per cent, a year, when in possession of 
a vast area that did not cost them more than two cents an acre, 
is it cause for wonder that they did not thrive when paying 
three or four times that rate for the use of money ? And was 
there not something radically wrong in conditions when, in a 
country so great in extent as this, so rich and varied in resources 
and populated by freemen under a government of their own choos- 
ing, more than half the people were compelled to pay money or 
other property for the use of land to live on ? Why should any 
man or woman be required to hire space to live in ? 

Forests are diminished and coal is used for fuel. But the 
coal is found in great beds under the earth's surface, and these 
sources of fuel are monopolized by a few men, and the rest of us 
are forced to pay them not only a price for the coal, but for rent 
of the land and iuterest on a fictitious capitalization of corporate 
franchises. By what authority is one man allowed to take and 
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possess more of the resources of nature than are sufficient for his 
own use and then demand tribute from others who are equally 
with him entitled to share them ? And why shall one man or a 
company of men be permitted to dictate to other men 
what wages they shall receive for the labor they perform ? 
And why should an employer be favored by the law rather 
than the person whom he employs ? And by what rule of 
law or justice are the working masses required to use non- 
legal tender money in their daily business affairs, while the 
'•'primary" money is kept in reserve for the special use of the 
speculating classes ? Why have one kind of money for the rich 
and another kind for the poor ? Why should a stringency in 
New York City be treated more tenderly than a stringency in any 
other part of the country ? Why pay a premium of 25 per cent. 
in gold on bonds that have many years yet to run ? And why 
pay interest nine to twelve months before it is due ? Why leave 
$18,000,000 or more without interest for years and years in 
national banks to be lent by them to their customers at six per 
cent, and upwards ? 

Questions like these were suggested by conditions present 
when the People's party was formed. It was the first great body 
of men, organized for political purposes, that took up these mat- 
ters and put them in issue before the country with the view of 
ultimately securing relief through legislation. Its principles 
were essentially different from those of the other great parties on 
every fundamental proposition. Republicans and Democrats 
were given to old ideas in politics and law. Formed for alto- 
gether different purposes, they did not take kindly to any of the 
proposed reforms that would change established policies. Hence 
they were attached to the national banking system; they believed 
that the precious metals only are fit for use as money, and that 
all other forms of currency and all debts and pecuniary liabilities 
must be ultimately paid in coin. They believed that only private 
corporations should be intrusted with the function of issuing 
paper to be used as currency, and that the people's fiscal affairs 
ought to be conducted through the agency of private banks. 
They believed in private ownership of everything not absolutely 
necessary for the government's use in conducting its operations. 
They believed the coal mines might properly be owned and oper- 
ated by corporations with the accompanying privilege of charging 
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what they please for the output. They believed in unlimited 
private ownership of land and in private means of transporta- 
tion on public highways. The believed that railway and express 
companies might rightfully tax their patrons enough to pay divi- 
dends on a capitalization equal to two or three times the actual 
value of the property used. They believed that employers might 
justly dictate the rate of wages to be paid, and that, in case of 
resistance on the part of the employees, this right may be enforced 
by the use of military power, if need be. 

On the other hand, Populists do not believe these things. 
They believe that every child has exactly equal rights with those 
persons who were here when he came; that he is entitled to a 
place to live, and that, equally with his fellow-men, he is entitled 
to the use of natural resources of subsistence, including a parcel 
of vacant land where he may earn a livelihood. Populists believe 
that the interests of all the people are superior to the interests of 
a few of them or of one, and that no man or company of men 
should ever be permitted to monopolize land or franchises to the 
exclusion of the common rights of all the people or to the detri- 
ment of society. They believe that what a man honestly earns 
is his, and that the workman and his employer ought to have 
fair play and an equal showing in all disputes about wages. They 
believe that railways and canals, like the lakes and navigable 
rivers, ought to belong to the people. They believe that money, 
like the highway, is made to serve a public use; that dollars, like 
ships, are instruments of commerce, and that citizens ought not 
to be subjected to inconvenience or loss from a scarcity of money 
any more than they should be hindered in their work or their 
business by reason of a shortage in the supply of wagons, cars 
or boats. They believe that the people themselves, acting 
for themselves through their own agencies, should supply 
all the money required for the prompt and easy transaction of 
business; that in addition to silver and gold coin, government 
paper, and only that, ought to be issued and used, that it should 
be full legal tender and that there should be no discrimination in 
favor of or against anything which is allowed to circulate as 
money. 

It will be seen that every proposition in this code is intended 
to be in the interest of the great body of the people and in oppo- 
sition to class distinctions. The monetary scheme proposed — 
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gold, silver, and government paper — is not a new departure ; but 
it provides for unlimited coinage of both metals and an imme- 
diate increase of paper money to a limit sufficient for the people's 
use in their daily business. It opposes land monopoly, which is 
giving us a class of landlords and pauperizing a million people 
that are dependent on those who work in coal mines. This new 
party proposes to get the people in the saddle. Summarized, its 
party platform was this : Equal rights and opportunities to all : 
let the people rule. On that it went to the country and received 
more than a million votes. 

A more earnest, enthusiastic, sincere, and disinterested cam- 
paign was never entered upon or waged than that of the Popu- 
lists in 1892, and although the work was done under a continuing 
fire of ridicule on the part of Eepublicans and Democrats alike 
not before equalled in the history of American politics, the new 
party made a profound impression on the voters. 

But early in 1896 it was agreed among the men in lead that 
an alliance should be formed with the Democrats for the cam- 
paign of that year, and now the People's party is afflicted with 
political anaemia. It took too much Democracy. 

Shall the alliance of 1896 be continued ? That is the question at 
issue. Fusionists answer yes, conditionally; Anti-fusionists answer 
no, unconditionally ; and every day the question remains open these 
parties appear to get farther apart rather than closer together. 
Fusionists aver that they have not yet determined in favor of 
perpetual union with another party. That, they say, can be 
settled later — when they know what the other parties are going 
to do. Right there is the seat of trouble. If they would only 
declare against any and every form of alliance or fusion with any 
of the old parties, that declaration alone would settle the ques- 
tion and bring the party together again, while their failure to do 
so leaves the matter still in issue, and the breach widens. This 
claim of the Fusionists that they are simply waiting to see what 
course the other parties will take, that Populists may avail them- 
selves of whatever strategy there is then in the situation, cannot, i n 
the opinion of the Anti-fusionists, be safely accepted or allowed. It 
lacks evidence of party loyalty in the first place, they say ; it lacks 
good faith in the second place ; and in the third place it is want- 
ing in truth. They are not waiting. On the contrary they are 
actively at work forming local alliances preparatory to the con- 
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gressional campaign in 1898 and the presidential contest in 1900. 
In every part of the country where they are comparatively strong, 
as in Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, they are in hearty accord with 
the fusion Democrats. In Iowa, at the late election, the regular 
State convention of the People's party refused to put out a ticket 
of its own, and personally the fusion members united in support 
of the Democratic nominees from Governor down. In Nebraska, 
where the Populists are largely in majority over Democrats, they 
united in support of a ticket headed by a Democrat. In Kansas, 
the patronage of the State administration (Populist) is divided 
among the parties to the triple alliance of 1896. 

These things indicate the direction of political wind currents. 
They are signs full of meaning, and none but the blind can fail to 
comprehend their significance. Mr. Bryan, on his part, has 
already contributed fifteen hundred dollars to the People's party 
campaign fund, and Senator Allen has invested the money in 
interest-bearing securities that it may increase unto the day of its 
use in "promoting the cause of bimetallism." 

On the other hand, the Anti-fusionists wish to maintain their 
party relations, and they do not see how they can do that by 
supporting some other party, more especially one whose princi- 
ples do not accord with their own ; and the division growing out 
of this difference is fatal. It is drawn on the dead line. These 
Anti-fusionists are like Cubans in this respect. They demand 
the independence of their party ; they do not desire to be merely 
an attachment to another body, and particularly one from which 
they have once separated on account of unsatisfactory rela- 
tions. They are affirmatively against fusion or alliance or feder- 
ation of any sort with either the Kepublican or the Democratic 
party in any national election. They are Populists because they 
believe in the principles of the People's party, and they intend 
and expect to remain such, at any rate until a greater and better 
party is formed out of other existing political bodies that are 
aiming at higher ideals in government. 

Nor can it be said that the Anti-fusionists have been wanting 
in attentions to their fusion brethren, for they have warned 
them from time to time of attempts of their national committee 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over them. They have 
repeatedly asked for a conference of the disagreeing factions, 
with the view of a friendly adjustment of their differences, but 
VOL. clxti.— NO. 494. 2 
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no attention is paid to these requests. And that their number 
and temper might not be under-estimated or their motives and 
wishes misunderstood, they called a conference themselves, held 
at Nashville, Tenn., July 4, 1897, and on that occasion it was 
unanimously resolved by them to have no further union or alli- 
ance with other parties, and a committee was appointed to reor- 
ganize the Anti-fusion Populists of the country. 

Several independent suggestions have been submitted by indi- 
vidual Anti-f usionists on their own responsibility, proposing plans 
to bring the members of the party together on new lines. One of 
these is to call a conference of delegates representing all political 
bodies that are opposed to the present gold-standard regime to 
consider whether it be not practicable, out of many, to form one 
great party with a single creed embodying everything regarded 
as essential by each of the parties represented. Such a confer- 
ence, it is urged, would bring together the strongest and best men 
among the members of all parties. If, upon full and free con- 
ference, such a body should agree upon a common declaration of 
principles and a new name for the new body, the trouble which is 
now so threatening among Populists would be disposed of. Such a 
movement, if successful, would bring into being the most splendid 
body of men ever organized for any purpose, and they could 
gain possession of the government by the use of a freeman's 
safeguard — the ballot. This proposition, however, wise and 
patriotic as it is, brings no response from the other side. 

Two things may be taken as facts: First; That as long as Mr. 
Bryan is in the field as the Democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency, Fusion Populists will co-operate with the Democracy. Sec- 
ond; That the Anti-fusion, or Middle-of-the-road, Populists 
will not again ally themselves either individually or as a body 
with the Democratic party, no matter who is its candidate. 

These facts show why the People's party is passing. It now 
remains to consider where it is going. 

It will not go to the Republicans, because its leading doc- 
trines are diametrically opposed to the principles and policies 
of the present Republican party. Everything of importance 
favored by Populists is opposed by Republicans and everything 
cardinal in the Republican creed is opposed by Populists; hence 
the latter are not headed for the Republican camp. This is 
enough on that part of the subject. 
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If the People's party be merged, it will be in a new body tbat 
shall include advanced Democrats, like Altgeld and Bryan, 
Silver Republicans, and men of reform views in every other body 
that has been organized to promote political reforms. And that 
would be a wise and altogether practicable ending of these dis- 
astrous party antagonisms. But old party names would have to 
be dropped and a new name and creed adopted for the new party. 
If they could agree on doctrines, surely they would not fail to 
agree on a name by which they should wish to be known. This 
course would bring into one army all the forces that are now 
marching in the same direction — voters who ought to be together 
and who must be together before final victory is achieved over 
class rule. United in one party under a new name, with one 
creed and one leader, every member would feel the warmth of 
new friendships and be encouraged by the stimulus of a large 
companionship ; for, together they would be able soon to re- 
establish popular government in the United States and the people 
would be in power again. 

Such a party could be easily formed if Democrats were not 
opposed to it. And they would not be opposed if the Populists, 
united, should declare against fusion and merging and all sorts 
of co-operation with any existing party. And that is just what 
they ought to do. Let Populists but rise to the level of the oc- 
casion, shake off the hypnotic stupor of Democracy and assert 
themselves as party men, announcing the end of all unions and 
alliances with other parties, except such as shall relate to the 
formation of one great new party made up of voters opposed to 
the present Eepublican regime, and Democratic leaders, seeing 
that alone they are lost, would take counsel of their fears and 
hasten to the newer and securer fold. It is the readiness of 
Fusion Populists to train with their Democratic brethren that 
encourages them and turns their heads upward. If Mr. Bryan 
could not win for his party when he had virtually the united 
Populist support, how can he succeed with half that vote? The 
candidate of the Democratic party in 1900 will not get the vote 
of the Anti-fusion Populists, and without this support the 
chances for that party's success will be greatly lessened. But a 
union of all reformers in one body would be invincible. 

It is no answer to these suggestions to question the loyalty or 
patriotism of the Anti-fusionists, for they will retort by saying 
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that if Democrats are in sympathy with Populism, their disin- 
terestedness would be more apparent if they would come over aud 
help the People's party, seeing that it had occupied and ap- 
propriated this reform ground Jong before it was discovered by 
the followers of Mr. Bryan. 

Unless some new alignment of voters is effected soon, the Peo- 
ple's party will permanently separate into two parts. One fac- 
tion will go backward to the Democrats, and it will not have to 
go far, as the distance between the rear of the People's party and 
the vanguard of Democracy is so short that they readily mingle 
in the same camp and one countersign answers for both. The 
other faction will go forward to still higher ground. These men 
have nothing in common with Democracy except their views on the 
income tax and silver coinage, and these, even if they be taken 
as leading issues, are Populist doctrines, announced long before 
they appeared in the Chicago platform. 

If it be inquired why they are opposed to Democracy, let the 
record answer. They believe the people of the United States 
constitute a nation ; they believe the government is an agency 
created by the people for their use and benefit, and hence that 
all great national instrumentalities and franchises ought to be 
owned and operated by the government. This principle they 
hold to be vital. The Democratic party is and always has been 
opposed to this theory. It has uniformly opposed internal improve- 
ment by the general government except for military or naval 
purposes. That party believes in metallic money as the only real 
money ; it is a " hard money " party, and it favors State bank 
notes for currency. 

And while from the Populist doctrine on silver coinage, "six- 
teen to one " was made the Bryan battle-cry in 1896, there is no 
evidence that his party had then or has since changed front on 
the theory of Senate bill No. 2,642, introduced by Senator Jones, 
of Arkansas, on the 23d day of January, 1895, of which the ninth 
section is as follows : 

"From and after the passage of this act the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to receive at any United States mint, from 
any citizen of the United States, silver bullion of standard fineness, and coin 
the same into silver dollars of four hundred and twelve and one-half grains 
each. The seignorage on the said bullion shall belong to the United States, 
and shall be the difference between the coinage value thereof and the price 
of the bullion in London on the day the deposit is made," etc. 
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The Democrats are now everywhere trying to get together on 
the silver question, and they can readily effect a union by agree- 
ing to a law which shall have this section nine as one of its pro- 
visions. It is proverbially a party of compromise. A party with 
Bryan and Croker working harmoniously together in it need not 
struggle hard or long over so trifling a matter as the ratio be- 
tween silver and gold. There is nothing in any of the public 
utterances of Mr. Bryan to indicate that, after securing the 
Populist vote, he would not consent to any ratio that would save 
to his party its conservative silver element. 

Our coin debts were all contracted when the coin of the coun- 
try consisted of silver and gold at the sixteen-to-one ratio, and 
every United States bond now out expressly declares on its face 
that it is " redeemable, principal and interest, in coin of the 
standard value of July 14, 1870," and the ratio was sixteen-to-one 
at that time. Besides, the greenbacks and Treasury notes are all 
redeemable in that kind of coin, and for these reasons Populists 
are not willing to change the ratio. 

Nor can they agree with the Democrats on the subject of 
government paper money. The Chicago platform says: 

" We demand that all paper which Is made legal tender for public and 
private debts, or which is receivable for duties to the United States, shall be 
issued by the government of the United States and shall be redeemable in 
coin." 

That is to say, not that we demand or favor that kind of 
paper ; but that, if any of it is issued, it " shall be redeemable in 
coin." The truth ia, the Democratic party is now, as it has 
always been, opposed to government legal tender paper money. 
Otherwise, it would not demand redemption in coin. 

The Populist platform puts it this way: "We demand a na- 
tional currency, safe, sound, and flexible, issued by the general 
government only, a full legal tender for all debts" — a de- 
mand quite different from that of the Democrats. 

As a further matter of difference, attention is called to the 
fact that there is no evidence tending to show that the Demo- 
cratic party has changed its position on the subject of retiring 
government paper money. Section one of Senator Jones's bill, 
above cited, provides as follows : 

"That authority Is hereby given to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue bonds of the United States to the amount of five hundred million dol 
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lars, coupon or registered, at the option of the buyer, payable, principal and 
interest, in coin of the present standard value, and bearing interest at the 
rate of three per cent, per annum, payable quarterly, and not to be sold at 
less than par, the bonds to mature thirty years from date, and be redeem, 
able at the option of the government after twenty years ; and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized to use the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of said bonds to defray current expenses of the govern- 
ment, and for the redemption of United States legal-tender notes and of 
Treasury notes issued under the Act of July fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety, as hereinafter provided.'' 

Seven sections following this section provide details, in- 
cluding authority to national banks to enlarge their circulation 
to the full limit of their bonds deposited. No Populist could 
endorse a measure like that, yet when the bill was reported favor- 
ably to the Senate by Mr. Jones every Democrat in Congress at 
the time, with the possible exception of a few monometallists, 
stood ready to support it. 

There are still other matters of difference. Populists regard 
the land question as of supreme importance. The people's homes 
are slipping away from them. We are fast becoming a nation of 
renters. We have a million or more unemployed men and women 
all the time, some of whom, at least, could earn a living on the 
public lands if they could only get to them with means to start. 
Populists think the national and State governments ought to 
take hold of the labor problem and get the people at work again. 
Strikes and lock-outs, and consequent disturbances in trade, can 
be prevented by keeping people employed at fair remuneration. 
There is nothing in the Democratic platform or in that party's 
history which is in any way responsive to these advances of Pop- 
ulism. So, too, Populists believe that the present capitalization 
of our great railway system is a standing menace to the commer- 
cial peace of the country, and that final government ownership 
and management is the only safe and certain cure for the accumu- 
lating embarrassments attending present methods of handling the 
business of these powerful corporations. Democracy is opposed 
to such a policy. And if there is anything on which the Populist 
heart is chiefly set, it is the right of the people to propose legisla- 
tion and to pass on important measures before they take effect as 
laws. But this doctrine has not found favor in any body of ortho- 
dox Democrats. 

Finally, as to all matters which Populists regard as funda- 
mental and of surpassing importance, the two parties are not only 
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not in accord, but are positively opposed to each other. The 
People's party was formed for present duties, while that of the 
Democracy came from divisions among the founders of the Re- 
public. The doctrines of this young party are, in brief, the 
equal rights of men ; its creed is the golden rale ; its idea of law 
is justice, and its theory of government is the rule of the people. 

If the scheme to organize a new body is left untried, or, if 
tried, it is found to be impracticable and the People's party is 
finally separated into two wings, the Fusionists will have no dif- 
ficulty in finding a resting place ; but the work for which the 
party was born and which it bravely commenced will be left for 
their old associates and new co-workers who shall be found in 
other bodies — men and women who believe good government can 
be maintained only through social order and just laws, citizens 
who believe in doing good because they love their fellow-men, 
reformers whose faces have always been to the front, veterans 
who draw the enemy's fire and who fight better in the field than 
in the camp. 

There will be plenty of work for them to do. Conditions will 
not improve under the present regime. Times will get no better. 
Stringency and panic will be here on time again and again as of 
old, for neither Eepublicans nor Democrats offer a preventive. 
They do not seem to know what ails the country and the world. 
High tariff is but heavy taxation, and free silver alone will not 
give work to the idle nor bread to the poor. The case needs 
heroic treatment — just such as the People's party proposed. 

Yes, the work will be delayed, but it will be done. Justice 
will be re-established in the land and the people's rights will be 
restored to them. The law of progress will not be suspended any 
more than the law of gravitation. While the factors are being 
arranged in equations of the next century, and during the sitt- 
ings and winnowings of the time, these devoted Populists will 
gravitate to their proper places among the leaders of thought and 
action in the work of the trying days to come. To them, and to 
such as they, will be given truths of the future to reveal to others 
as they can bear them, and they shall have at least the reward of 
the faithful. 

W. A. Pbpfeb. 



